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not before, as a step to preparing and establishing the
Empire./ Whether Frederick William IV could have been
moved to take the lead at the right time, I do not know;
that was difficult even in the case of his brother, in whom
the military vein and the feelings of a Prussian officer were
paramount.

When I note the conditions both personal and material
in the Prussia of those days as not ripe for the assump-
tion of the leadership of Germany in war and peace, I do
not mean to say that I then foresaw it with the same clear-
ness as I see it to-day, when I look back upon a develop-
ment of forty years since elapsed. My satisfaction in
those days at the refusal of the imperial crown by the
King was due, not to the judgment I had formed of his per-
sonal qualities, but rather to a keener sensitiveness for the
prestige of the Prussian crown and its wearer, and still
more to my instinctive distrust of the development of events
since the barricades of 1848 and their parliamentary conse-
quences. As regards the latter, I and my political friends
were under the impression that the leading men in parlia-
ment and in the press, partly consciously but for the most
part unconsciously, promoted and carried out the pro-
gramme of ' making a clean sweep of everything/ and that
the actual ministers were not the men to direct or check such
a movement. My point of view with regard to the matter
was not essentially different from that of a member of a
parliamentary group to-day, based on attachment to friends
and distrust or enmity towards opponents. The persuasion
that an opponent, in everything he undertakes, is at best
of limited intelligence, but more probably malicious and
unscrupulous as well, and the aversion to dissent and break

away from the members of one's own group, still dominates
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